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HELRNE. 

EDWARD A. JENKS. 

Under that snow-white sheet she lies— 
Helene my beautiful ! Helene my true ! 
Softly the morning breaks over the skies, . 
Softly regretful stars kiss her Adieu ; — 

Lies she there seeming 

So blissfully dreaming, — 
Fragrant her ripe lips as breath of the morn — 

No one shall lisp her 

Name even in whisper — 
She's roaming where fairy-land fancies are born ! 

Clustering clouds of dark, passionate hair 

Frown back the curious beams of the sun : 
Hidden but meagerly, shapely and rare, 

Round, white, soft mysteries wait to be won ; — 
Seemingly bolder, 
One Parian* shoulder, 
Purity's self, dims the pillow below — 
While, thrown above her 
Head (who could but love her !) 
A round arm lies white as the shimmering snow ! 

Parting as clouds part when Summer winds blow, 

Heavenly wonders unveiling above, — 
So part the gauze-clouds, revealing below 
Opaline mountains in gardens of love ; — 

Soft undulations, 

Like Music's vibrations 
Coursing light-footed the silvery strings, 

Seem like the ocean 

In jubilant motion, 
Rocking its burden of beautiful things ! 

Waking as wake the young birds in their nests, 

Baby Nell opens her wondering eyes — 
Climbs where the lush mountains bear on their crests 
Strawberries ripe as the ruddiest skies ; — 

There, among treasures 

In bountiful measures, 
Roguish-eyed, cherry-lipped, pink-footed Nell 

Drinks from a chalice 

The king in his palace 
Might barter his crown for, and barter it well ! 



THE PALE YOUNG MAN. 

"Almost ten o'clock, and not yet dressed ! Come, 
hurry, Louise ! " 

And she spun with impatience the rich bracelet 
on her wrist. 

To see her, so trembling and expectant, who would 
not have attributed that child-like emotion to the 
anticipation of pleasure at a fite? Who could not 
have seen a naive coquetry reflected in that blue eye 
that smiled so sweetly in the mirror? Who would 
have thought that that brow, crowned with fresh 
camellias, could ever wear anything but flowers ? And 
yet, to believe her friends, it was not so. There was, 
they said, a young man before whom all this charm- 
ing childishness disappeared. The evening previous, 
at the ball of the Spanish ambassador, they had 
spoken in mysterious signs and with mocking laugh- 
ter. 

"You see," said one, "she dances only with him." 

" But who is this Mr. Arthur? " asked another. 

"A journalist, I believe." 

"Oh, heavens! and Miss Mary Beaugency can 
love such a man ? " 

"He is a Republican ! She told me, last night, that 
we no longer had the aristocracy of birth, and it was 
time that of talent succeeded it." 

" What a journalistic phrase ! " 

And the friends laughed as they shrugged their 
shoulders. 

All they had said, however, was true. Miss Beau- 
gency loved Arthur Aubert. Brought up in a semi- 
nary, far from the proud inspirations of her family, 
Mary had imbibed in her reveries and her solitary 
readings an exaltation which, while protecting her 
from-trivial errors, might lead her into dangerous 
imprudences. Placing happiness too high, perhaps, 
she could not resign herself to one of those exist- 
ences wherein the morrow drags itself along just as 
did yesterday ; wherein every epoch dates itself only 
with figures, and the impression never leaves a 
souvenir. Already she had often shuddered beneath 
the touch of cold, incredulous hearts ; but she loved 
better her life mingled of hopes and chills than the 
empty joys of those who surrounded her. She 
marched confidently in front of her dream, present- 
ing her soul, all naked, to the future, pitying^-those 
who envelope themselves with indifference as with a 
mantle, and who prefer never to be caressed by a ray 
of sunlight than to expose themselves to a drop of 
rain. 

There is, for those trom whom the world has not 



yet snatched the faith of childhood, an age of easy 
admiration for everything; not that they do not 
comprehend the beautiful real, but because the moral 
beauty they carry in their souls reflects itself over 
all, like sunlight giving the flash of the diamond to 
the coarsest glass. Epoch of sweet enchantments, 
wherein we believe we weep bitter tears over the 
romance that our eyes are reading, while they fall 
only on that written in the depths of our heart ! It 
is at this age that the young girl leans out of her 
window to listen to the harmonious noises of the 
night. It is then she looks into her future, and 
dreams of him whom she might love. And on the 
morrow, full of her hopes, she searches in the crowd 
him whom she saw in her dream, and if she finds in 
her path a face that responds, her heart yields, her 
life is decided. 

All this had come to Mary ; after having dreamed 
of an angel, she had seen Arthur, who had a coun- 
tenance from which shone " the pale cast of thought ;" 
whose eyes were pensive, whose voice was low and 
soft ! and she had felt herself troubled in her soul. 
From that moment her look had not quitted the 
young man ; she had observed his slightest actions. 
At the ball she had remarked that he constantly com- 
mitted those distractions that proclaim a soul pre- 
occupied with higher things. Then, he was poor ; and 
they had said, before Mary, that he was a young man 
of great intelligence, to whom the means of success 
alone were wanting. And so she had come to regard 
him as a genius rejected by his century, and strug- 
gling in silent torture. She had dreamed how sweet 
it would be for a woman to lean on her shoulder that 
head heavy with thought, saying to herself she 
would she were that woman. 

How could it be otherwise ? She was eighteen, and 
experience had not yet taught her to doubt. 

The young man was not slow to divine her, and 
soon they understood each other. 

Every day Mary saw him, and loved him more. 
This evening, even, he was to be present at the ball 
for which she stood prepared. 

Now you may understand why she was so impa- 
tient — why she had found fault with Louise. 

11. 

Nine o'clock struck, and good breeding did not 
permit of going so early to the ball. Arthur Aubert 
was seated near the fire, no longer with that pensive 
air, that abstracted look that he assumed only as a 
finishing touch to his toilette, but with the air of 
impatient ennui of a man who awaits something 
of more importance than a ball. Raymond Perrier 
entered. 

Arthur and Raymond had together entered the 
literary arena, both unknown and without protection. 
Raymond Perrier was one of those men who calcu- 
late their conscience aloud with naive impudence, 
and openly reject every feeling that cannot add 
ciphers to the sum total of positive profits. As for 
Arthur, without having a soul a whit more elevated, 
he showed less frankness in the expression of his 
desires. His connection with Raymond was an em- 
barrassment ; he suffered every time 7 the latter, with 
benevolent good fellowship, and without thinking 
of blaming him, unmasked some shameful thought 
that he had believed hidden in the bottom of his own 
heart. . He grew to be ashamed of this association of 
two souls that had only vices for point of contact. 

Raymond had scarcely entered when he threw 
himself on the tete-a-tete, and caressed his blonde 
moustache with a coquetry quite feminine. After a 
few words : 

"Apropos," said he, suddenly, without pausing for 
transition ; " I see you have something better in 
perspective than your journal." 

" How ? " 

" Haven't you a rendezvous at the ball this even- 
ing with Miss Beaugency ? " 

Arthur trembled. There is in these sudden revel- 
ations of our thought, made by another, a stupefying 
shock that leaves, at first, no room for the manifes- 
tation of discontent. He raised his head with an ex- 
pression more of surprise than irritation. 

" What do you want to say ? " 

"Well," continued Raymond, unheeding him, 
" fifty-thousand income is well worth the trouble of 
calculating what curb a fellow must put on his eye. 
One can study at least the art of melancholy and 
the gymnastics of sighing." 

"There are certain accusations to which it is use- 
less to reply." 

Raymond broke into a laugh. 



"At any rate," resumed Arthur, a little discon- 
certed, " I cannot see what has led you to charge me 
with views in regard to Miss Beaugency. I scarcely 
know her." 

" Oh ! ho ! ho ! that is too much ! You believe us 
very stupid ! My dear, one sees what is before his 
eyes. It is certain, that for three months yours 
have been turned toward the fine estate of Mr. Beau- 
gency ; and don't imagine that I blame you ! There 
is only one goal in life, and we know very well that 
every road is good if it only leads to it. Gold ! gold ! 
It is life, it is all. I want it, and I write only for 
that. I am obliged to dirty my hands in- picking up 
the mud I throw at others; but what matter? My 
articles are well paid ; they don't believe me, but 
they read me. Your hopes slip you on this side, and 
you take another direction. Right ; you have good 
perceptives. I tell you, your attentions to Miss 
Beaugency are nothing more than stock taken in a 
good speculation. I make news ; you, sentiment." 

"There are those who find means to soil every- 
thing," replied Arthur. "The man who stains the 
noblest faculties for gold cannot believe in the deli- 
cacy of others ; he cannot believe that one may love 
without selfish reservations." 

" Bah ! bah ! You are one of those beings who 
demand an angel's heart in the woman of their 
choice ! — like me : I demand of the world only glory 
and a garret ! Ha ! ha ! " 

" I have seen in Miss Mary, as you have jeeringly 
said, an angel one cannot help admiring, and I loved 
her before asking myself where my love would lead 
me." 

" Why, to marriage, of course ! " 

" That is a cruel pleasantry. Ignore you the dis- 
tance prejudice has placed between her and me ? " 

" No ; but I know of no one in the world abler than 
yourself to make them forgotten. When an eye melts 
like yours in a sea of sadness ; when the body is 
supple enough to take on at will those attitudes of 
lassitude that seem the effect of art organization bent 
beneath the weight of its own thinkings, what woman 
can resist ? And then — you are pale ! — and that 
word covers everything. Our poets have said so 
much of the pale face and languid eye, that it is 
henceforth understood as the seal of a profound 
feeling and a typical soul. To be pale is a gift from 
heaven ; a means of making a social position ; a con- 
dition, like that of a ventriloquist, or an Albino. The 
thing is to use this gift of nature; and herein you 
leave nothing to desire." 

" You are mad ! most impertinently mad ! " ex- 
claimed Arthur, with a shrug. 

"Say that I am clairvoyant. And yourself, my 
discreet friend, you well know that your fine poetic 
face has served you marvel ously with Mary, who is 
enraptured with the pale young man" 

" Enough, Raymond ; spare her, at least. Even if 
she had divined and accepted my love, you know 
her family would ever remain inexorable." 

" Probably ; but you can compel them to acknowl- 
edge you." 

"How?" 

" By tempting Mary to something decisive : an 
elopement, for example." 

" That would do on the stage ; but in real life " 

" Real life is not made for exceptional creatures 
like Miss Beaugency." 

" lmpossibre ! her family would curse us." 

" Disinherit you, you mean ? " 

" Not that." 

"They have tact, these big people; they would 
not make a useless scandal. And to give dclat to the 
affair, you might count on me. Am 1 not a journal- 
ist? I would say — (and the young man assumed a 
grotesquely solemn tone) — 

" ' A young girl, of a race the world calls noble, 
and whom a proud education had not spoiled, heed- 
ing only the voice of her heart, has cast from her 
the Gothic prejudices of the past, and has flown with 
a young man without birth or fortune, but called to 
the highest destinies of talent ! ' etc., etc." 

Arthur's face had reddened with one of those 
equivocal blushes, which may be the expression 
either of a humiliating adhesion to your thought, or 
a scornful indignation. He kept silent for a moment ; 
then rose and took his hat. 

"Enough of these follies," said he. "Come; the 
ball must have begun." 

in. 
The ball-room resounded with the music of in- 
struments and the noise of the dance. 
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THE ALDINE. 



There are many enchantments in a ball. There, 
anxious brows unwrinkle ; the air, charged with 
perfumes, passes over humid eyes like a beloved 
hand ; the smiling waves of dancers roll on with for- 
getfulness, and the unhappy, even, feel themselves 
drawn along in tow of that universal joy. 



tations that troubled her enchantment, she turned 
toward a window, lifted the double curtain of silk 
that covered it, and glided out on to the balcony. 

It was a beautiful April night. Mary felt refreshed 
by the still cool breeze. So happy, all heaven was 
not too much to breathe ! She leaned over the 



" Pardon," said he ; " 1 have disturbed an angel in 
her meditations." 

The young girl blushed. 

"Nature is so beautiful," she answered, "that I 
could not resist a feeling of worship in her presence. 
Do not laugh at the weakness." 




STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL. 



But among those bright faces, there was one more 
luminous than all the rest. Mary Beaugency seemed 
engulphed in her happiness; her mind occupied 
alone with Arthur, her look rested on the crowd 
without seeing it; the entire world had gone out of 
her soul, which now held only thoughts of the pale 
young man. Seeking to escape the ceaseless invi- 



balustrade, contemplating the night glistening with 
stars ; then, seized with one of those impulses of 
piety which only come in moments of deep joy, she 
joined her hands as if she would have prayed, 

The rustling of a curtain drawn aside, and the noise 
of a footstep, smote her ear. Arthur stood beside 
her. 



" I ! You believe me, then, without faith, because 
I am without hope?" 

" And why without hope ? " said she in a low voice. 

" Is it for you to ask me, Mary? Know you not 
all my thoughts? Seek you, also, to wrap yourself 
in the narrow dissimulations to which woman is so 
accustomed ? " 
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" No," said the young girl warmly ; " I have under- 
stood you — but you ? " 

" Me ? I know that you have been touched with 
my love ; but so many obstacles separate us ! This 
prudence for the future is a biting thought. Per- 
haps I ought to think only of the present; only of 
you, Mary, who have sought to cure me of my des- 
pair — you, who love me — for you love me?" 

Mary wept softly, as she tried to answer : 

" I do love you." 

" Oh ! repeat it — often. Tell me, Mary, that you 
will be mine, and none other." 

" I have promised it." 

A strange light of triumph flashed in Arthur's 
eyes ; the young girl smiled like an angel, for she 
believed it was happiness that glistened there. 
There was an instant's silence, during which, her 
hand in his, and her head leaned against the bal- 
cony, she gave free course to her happy tears. 

Suddenly Arthur showed her a star that flew up 
from the horizon, and died out into the night. 

" Look ! " said he. " It drew a line of light across 
the sky. It flashed in a second through that im- 
mensity of space that its sisters need an eternity to 
cross. So, perhaps, it will be with me ! Who knows 
if I am not draining in this one draught all the hap- 
piness that had been reserved me ?•" 

" You are weak now," answered Mary ; " I, who am 
but a woman, I do not doubt the future. I have 
confidence in God, and in you." 

At this moment the music, which had ceased, gave 
anew the signal for the dance. 

"Let us return," said Arthur; "a longer absence 
might be remarked." 

He went in first ; she was not long in following 
him. In passing a group of women near the window, 
she heard a suppressed laugh ; then a voice, full of 
a bitter triumph, said : " They were both there." 

The child heard these words, and that laugh, as 
happy spirits hear the sounds of the earth ; she car- 
ried in her soul too much of blissful peace for any 
..raillery to trouble. 

IV. 

The marriage of Mary with the Duke of Montyon, 
at first presented as a simple probability, then as a 
project, had at length been announced as a fixed 
decision. In vain had the young girl prayed ; her 
mother had consoled her with gentleness, had dried 
her tears and kissed her swelling eyes, but without 
heeding her. prayers. She was one of those women 
who surround with caresses the hardness of an in- 
domitable will ; whose iron hand is never felt by 
those around them, save hidden in a glove of velvet. 

Mary, seeing all hope escape her, had sought to 
declare that another love had filled her heart. But 
at the first words of this confidence her mother had 
refused to hear further. 

" Be reasonable, my child," said the good mother, 
caressing the pale cheeks. " I know what a young 
girl's fancies are ; all that will disappear before the 
advantages of an elevated position." 

Violence would have exasperated Mar)'-, and ren- 
dered her capable of extreme resistance ; this sort of 
affectionate indulgence broke down all her courage. 
She remained undecided, despairing, unable to do 
more than weep, and hoping only to die. 

The letters of Arthur, which came daily, served to 
augment her passion for him. His prayers grew 
more and more pressing. One day she received a 
note which contained only these words : 

" A decision, a decision, be it what it may. If you 
refuse it me, I ask nothing more." 

Wild, belost, she promised anything, everything, 
but asked for time ; she still hoped in the future, in 
chance, in all that we hope when reason tells us 
there is no longer hope. Arthur did not reply. 

Two days" dragged by; the silence of the young 
man continued. Mary began to tremble. Soon her 
fright became a suspicion ; her suspicion, a certainty. 
She wrote thrice without a reply. Nothing ! 

Friday came. This was the day she usually saw 
him at the receptions of the general. She went, but 
did not find him there. Every time the servant ap- 
peared at the door to announce a new name, Mary 
trembled ; but ten o'clock struck, and his name had 
not yet been pronounced. At length a step was 
heard and a young man appeared at the door. 

" Mr. Raymond Perrier," said the servant. 

She fell back into her chair. The journalist, after 
having distributed those inclinations of the head 
and those amiable questions ordained by usage, per- 
ceived Miss Beaugency, and advanced toward her. 



" I dared not to count on the happiness of seeing 
you this evening. You become so rare ! " 

" I go out seldom," murmured Mary. " I have 
been suffering." 

" So I learned from Arthur Aubert." 

At the name of Arthur Aubert, Mary quickly raised 
her head. 

" Have you seen him recently ? " * 

" I have just left him." 

" He was well ? " 

"Well." 

" And why did he not come ? " 

" I know not. He is sad — he — " 

All these replies were made with evident embar- 
rassment. 

" He frightens me," resumed Raymond, seriously, 
shaking his head. " He gives himself up to despair. 
I am ignorant of the cause, but I fear the results." 

" Oh ! what say you ? " 

" I wanted to remain with him to-night, but he 
forced me to leave, with a feverish earnestness that 
I could not explain ; then, as I left him, he pressed 
my hand in a strange manner — " 

" Well, and—" cried Mary, staring blankly at him. 

"Well, I believe he is tired of life," said Raymond, 
tranquilly. 

She heard no more : a cry died upon her lips, and 
she fell, fainting, to the floor. 

At midnight, on the morrow, she descended mys- 
teriously into the garden, pale and half-crazed. She 
had scarcely regained her home the previous night, 
when she made a desperate resolve ; she had written 
to Arthur, and now awaited him, decided to the end. 

The night was obscure ; midnight sounded from 
the old church tower. The poor child seated her- 
self beneath the arbor, bathed in tears. Five min-^ 
utes elapsed, when a slight noise was heard : the 
little garden door opened. Mary rose with a cry, 
and found herself in Arthur's arms. 



Three years after, a group of elegant ladies and 
gents promenaded in the park. An open phaeton 
passed along the drive. 

" Is that not Mr. Aubert? " said one of the young 
ladies to a dandy who gave her his arm. 

"Himself. He has just lost his father-in-law. 
That suit of black is worth fifty-thousand a year to 
him." 

The phaeton passed near the pedestrians, 
young man who had spoken saluted Aubert. 

" You know him? " they all asked. 

" I should think so ! " answered Raymond 
was I who married him." 

" Was there not a love affair — an elopement ? " 

" Precisely." 

"His young wife is very pale," said one. 

" She is ill," replied Raymond. 

"How?" 

"She has found that her heart was treated as a 
commercial commodity, and was speculated upon : 
she is dying of blighted hopes." 

The lady who had already spoken shrugged her 
shoulders. 

" She always had romantic notions," murmured 
she. 

" Say that she is a fool who will end in the mad- 
house," added a fat broker, who had hitherto kept 
silent. " I have forbidden my daughter to see her." 

Everybody approved, and they continued their 
promenade. 
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LOOK FORWARDS. 



What, we ask, is the secret of success ? — Looking 
forwards. There are but few men in this country, 
we had almost said in any class of life, who have not 
been wronged and injured — we might say ruined — 
and all but annihilated over and over again, they 
and their fathers before them. Time after time we 
have begun life again, and rejoiced in a fresh start. 
Who cannot remember, if not in his own history, at 
least in that of his family, the greatest vicissitudes? 
We could point to men who, twenty years ago, 
swept shops and slept under counters, who were 
cast on the world orphans or homeless, or who, after 
a youth of toil, were stript of their all by dishonest 
partners or needy friends, who were ruined by com- 
mercial crises and financial uncertainties, who might 
have sat down and wept themselves to death at the 
sight of the misery around them, but who speedily 
wiped the tears from their eyes, and smoothed the 
wrinkle from their brow, who found hope at the 



bottom of their empty wallets, and set to work as if 
the world was before them, and who have thus won 
from the future a revenge on the past, and remem- 
ber what they have gone through only as a foil to 
their present prosperity. Such is the case not merely 
in the classes in which fortunes are lost and won, 
but even still more so the great industrial staple of 
every country. Nineteen laborers or artizans out of 
every twenty could tell, if they chose, how they 
were buffeted in youth, how they were starved at 
home, slaved by their first masters, insulted, turned 
oft, cast adrift, wanderers on the face of the earth. 
They could tell of cottages from which they were 
ousted, and property of which they were defrauded ; 
how often they had to begin the world afresh, how 
often they were penniless and friendless. But they 
did not turn rebels and murderers. They did not 
even sit down to make a catalogue of their wrongs. 
They forgave what they could, and forgot the rest. 
They buried their grievances, and so put them out 
of sight. They looked before them for employment, 
and above them for aid. So they set to work, and 
built their nests again. Such is the story of all 
whom we are accustomed to hear so much beholden 
to fortune and position. The secret of their success 
is in themselves, as it is in every one who chooses 
to look forwards instead of sitting down to brood 
upon the past. 



THE SEA-BIRDS' HAUNT. 

Where the higher cliffs mount, spar by spar, to the clouds, 
Till their peaks show like masts among wind-swollen shrouds ; 
Where the lower cliffs plunge sheer down to the bay, 
To bound off in boulders far out in the spray : — 

It is there, 

In mid-air, 
When the evenings are fair, 
That the sea-birds flock home to their craig-hidden lair. 

Where the sound of the wind, as it sings through the caves, 
Echoes up with the plash of the murmuring waves ; 
Where the creaking of pinions is heard through the roar 
Of the sea, far below, as it booms on the shore :— 

There they fly <► 

On high 
And ceaselessly cry, 
Ere they make for their eirie betwixt sea and sky. 

Where the white rocks are flushed with the setting sun's beam, 
And the samphire flower glows with a golden gleam ; 
Where the foam that rides in on the emerald tide 
Now blushes, now pales, like a bashful bride : — 
There they whirl, 
And swirl, 
All silver and pearl, 
And a league of pink wings to the waters unfurl. 

O man ! soulless man of the slaughterous will, 
Taking life in mere wantonly test of thy skill ! 
Whence comes thy commission to break up the bliss 
Of a scene so surpassingly joyous as this — 

To stand 

On the strand, 
And, with murdering hand, 
To thin out with death-spray yon feathery band ? — J. L. 



The Emigrants. — The wharves of Antwerp, and of 
other cities lying on the shore of the North Sea, are 
the scenes of many sad farewells, spoken between 
those setting out for the land of promise beyond the 
ocean, and the friends who remain behind. Year in, 
year out, ship after ship is filled with its human 
freight, and sails away over the seas, bearing the 
emigrants away from Fatherland and the familiar 
hearth, to work for a new home in a foreign country. 
The many scenes incident upon the departure of 
emigrants are full of suggestions to the genre paint- 
ers of the School of Art in Antwerp, and very many 
touching and beautiful pictures have been the result. 
Our engraving, given elsewhere, is after a painting 
by Karl Schlesinger, of Antwerp. The ship, on ac- 
count of low tide in the Scheldt, has already left the 
wharf, and a small boat is taking a family of emi- 
grants on board. The mother sits among her trunks 
and packages, pressing her youngest child to her 
breast. Beside her stands her husband, both gazing 
sadly on the receding shore, from which they are 
separated by the ever-growing stretch of water, 
which they will probably never cross again. In the 
front of the boat are the elder of the children, a 
boy and girl. They are full of youthful vigor and 
hope. Casting no backward looks, they gaze eagerly 
forwards toward the ship waiting to take them away 
to a new home, and the boy swings his cap in the 
air as a hearty greeting. to the life opening before 
him. 



